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“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the WorD 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.” —* Prove all things; hold fuet that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v, 21. 
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QUAKERISM & EPISCOPACY 
Amalgamating in England. 


On this subject we published some re- 
marks, in a review of Gurney’s book, 
which the reader will find in Vol. 1. Nos. 
13 to 20, and also in Vol 11. Nos. 21 and 
22, of the Berean. The subject is again 
brought into view, by the following arti- 
cle, which we extract from a late Eng- 
lish paper: 

“ South Clerkenwell Bible Society. 


“A numerous meeting of this Society 
was held on Tuesday evening at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, St. John’s street, 
Smithfield. 

“The Chair was taken by Sir Clau- 
dius Stephen Hunter, Bart. and Alder- 


man. 

“ After the reading of the Report, sev- 
eral resolutions were moved by Rever- 
end and Lay Personages. 

“The Rev. Mr. Davis mentioned, that 
when lately on atour in Wales for the 
Baptist Missionary Society, he met a 
pious old woman, who said she wanted 
to send sixpence to India. ‘What do 
you mean, my good woman ?’ said I. ‘O,’ 
says she, ‘ you were collecting money yes- 
terday to send to India; and I hope my 
sixpence will get out there soon after the 
rest.” A gentleman present was so pleas- 
ed with the old woman, that he gave her 
another sixpence in place of that which 
she contributed. —— receiving it, she 
insisted on sending that sixpence also, for 
“who knows,’ says she, ‘ but it may make 
some black sinner’s soul white by the 
Gospel.’ He (Mr. D.) did not wish to 
praise the ladies. He remembered that 
a lady once said to one of the speakers at 
a Bible Meeting, ‘Sir, be sure you don’t 
us toomuch. We don’t want to 

e praised, but we want to be employed.’ 
He hoped the ladies present would follow 
her good example. 


_ “Rev. Mr. Maude warmly seconded 
the Resolution. 


“The Chairman then called out ‘the 
Pol. III—No. IX. I 


Reverend Mr. Stackhouse,—but cor- 
recting himself, said—‘Oh! I beg par- 
don, Wr. Stackhouse, one of the Society 
of Friends.’ 

“ Mr. Stackhouse then rose and ads 
dressed the Meeting at great length ina 
speech of great erudition, of which we 
regret our inability to give more than an 
outline. 

“Mr. Pose, a member of the Friends’ 
Society, seconded the Resolution. 

“Sir Claudius Hunter, Bart. was pre- 
paring to address the Meeting in ac- 
knowledgement of a vote of thanks to 
him as Chairman, when the secretary 
rose and said—‘I hope I don’t intrude, 
but I take the liberty of reading the 
Chairman’s speech before he speaks. It 
is a draft for Ten Pounds—which he has 
liberally given to our Association.’ (Loud 

“Sir C. Hunter then in a neat speech, 
acknowledged the pleasure he felt in 
these Meetings, and the honour done to 
him. He felt that whatever little of rank 
or title he held, they were never so well 
bestowed, as in lending their influence to 
the promotion of the Bible Society’s cause. 

“The meeting separated at nine o’clock, 
and a collection was made at the doors.” 


Now, when we. compare the present 
state of the Society of Friends in Eng- 
land, as indicated by the above extract, 
as wellas by other evidences, with its 
state in the days of Fox, Whitehead, and 
Burrough, we are ready to adopt the lan- 
guage of the prophet—* Ephraim, he 
hath mixed himself among the people ; 
Ephraim is a cake not turned. Stran- 
gers have devoured his strength, and he 
knoweth it not; yea, grey hairs are here 
and there upon him, yet he knoweth not” 
— Ephraim feedeth on wind, and follows 
eth after the east wind: he daily increas- 
eth lies and desolation.” . 

The above named worthies, and their co- 
temporaries, fearlessly testified against the 
then existing abuses of church and state. 
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They raised their voices, as trumpets, | 


against the hireling priests—tythes— 
ehnurch rates~a corrupt government—a 
lordiv and oppressive nobility, and an out- 
ward and carnal religion: and had their 
successors continued faithful in rallying 
to the standard thus raised, the pre- 
diction of Admiral Penn would, in all 
probability, have been accomplished he- 
fore this day, and “an end” put to /iriest- 
craft in Fngland. 

But the Episcopal Clergy, it may be 
said, are more moderate, they are more 
liberal, and more spiritual—they have, in 
short, made an important advance to- 
wards Quakerism? Not so:—the au- 
thorities above referred to, with “ every 
day’s report of wrong and outrage,” prove 
the reverse of all this. On this subject 
Jib Scott says—“God will arise and 
shake the earth, and also this false hea- 
ven—/his vain and ofifiressive ministry, 
end rend the power from the lordiy, idle 
clergy, and thus emancifiate the pfreofile 
the bonduge and ofifression they 
groan under, that the earth may enjoy 
their sabbaths again.” This testimony 
of Job Scott, is amply confirmed, if con- 


ter who has visited England since his 
time. ihe following extract from the 
Salem Observer, will serve to throw ad- 
ditional light on this subject: 


“ Episcopal C.ergy in England.—It 
feems by a statement contained in the 
Report of the Secicty for the protection 
of religious liberty in England, that the 
odious exaction of ‘Easter Offerings,’ 
still disgraces some of the clergy in that 
country. In one village, twenty persons, 
wretched in poverty, were recently sum- 
mioned for arrears of these dues, before 
the clergyman, though not a magistrate, 
by whom the claim was made. One poor 
old man, eighty-five years of age, for two 
years dues, fourpence each year. Ano- 
ther, three years, at the same rate, and to 
the account was added ‘for your daugh- 
ter, two pence ha’penny each year, mak- 
ing seven pence ha’penny.’ This person 
had to pay four shillings costs of suit. An- 
other instance of oppression is given in 
an account of a clergyman, who refused 
to perform the rites of burial upon a child, 
because he had been baptized by a dis- 
senting minister. The funeral went to 
the burving ground, and after waitine a 
eousiderable time, the friends conveyed 


the corpse to a ground belonging to dis- 
senters, where they interred it. Another 
clergyman refused a place of burial to an 
infant child of a Baptist minister ; and the 
meee were compelled to carry their in-, 
ant to a Baptist burial ground, nine miles 
distant. In another place, the priest re- 
fused to bury a child of a dissenting min- 
ister, unless he received the fees of bap- 
tism as well as interment.” 

We are, then, irresistibly led, from 
abundant proofs, to the conclusion, that 
the English clergy are, in their essential 
character, the same people, that they 
were in the days of Fox and Penn. ‘They 
are the same “ greedy dogs, secking their 
gain from their quarter”—in their cxac- 
tions, oppressing the poor; and in their 
religious exercises, an outward, carnal, 
worldly, formal, will-worshipping priest- 
hood : and they will ever remain so, while 
they receive support from government. 
A priesthood maintained and established 
by the civil power, has the same features 
impressed on it the world over, and change 
eth not. 

Equally irresistible is the conclusion, 
that the Society of Friends in England, 
have, in many respects, deserted the 


Standard erected by their predecessors, 
iirmation were wanting, by every minis- | 


amidst a barren wilderness of carnality 
and corruption ;—they have obscured, 
and eclipsed the glorious light, that eman- 
ated from these primitive worthies, both 
in doctrine and in practice. Ot this the 
extract, atthe head of this article; the 
modern works published by the heads of 
society in that country, and their meme 
bers who visit this continent—all furnisls 
ample testimony. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
SCRIPTURAL INQUIRIZS. 
—* And the bread that Iwill give ismy 


fresh, which Iwill give for the life of the 


world” —* Except ve eatof the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no lifein you.” Jno. ch. vi. 

On these texts, in connexion with the 
words of Jesus Christ, when eating the 
Jewish Passover with his disciples, — 
“This is my body,” &c. is founded that 
tenet of the Romish church, called tran- 
substantiation, or the miraculous change 
of the bread and wine, called the sacra- 
ment, or eucharist, into the body and 
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blood of Christ, by the consecration of the 
priest. 
This doctrine was rejected by Luther, 


because it was perfect “nonsense,” and’ 


contrary to reason: he therefore substi- 
tuted that of con-substantiation, or impa- 
nation, which maintains that after conse- 
cration, the body and blood are sudstan- 
tially present, together with the substance 
of the bread and wine. But this propo- 
sition has all the absurdity, without even 
the simplicity of the other, and thus this 
celebrated reformer, instead of advan- 
cing, took a retrogade step in this mat- 
ter, and left it worse than he found it. 

The Calvinists reject the principles 
both of the Pope and Luther, in relation 
to the bread and wine, because, as they 
say, it is “repugnant, not to scripture 
alone, but even to common sense and rea- 
son.” They convert this bread and wine 
into “spiritual nourishment,” and those 
who take it, they say, “feed upon Christ 
crucified”: for they teach that the body 
and blood of Christ, though not corporaily, 
are as much “ spiritually” present, as the 
elements themselves are to the outward 
senses; and that when their ministers 
“pray, and bless the elements, and there- 
by set them apart from a common, toa 
holy use,” a sort of connection is ‘hus 
produced between the bread and wine, 
and the body and blood of Christ, called 
the “sacramental union,” so that, in par- 
taking of the former, the communicant 
does also partake of the latter. In this 
manner, the simple absurdity of the Ro- 
manists, and the more complex one of 
Luther, in order to make it more con- 
sistent with “common sense and reason,” 
is converted and compounded into one of 
a threefold character, out of which we 
may fairly challenge the keenest wits to 
extract one single grain of common sense, 
reason, or scripture! In the Popish in- 
vention we find but one difficulty to en- 
counter; asimple belief in one mystery, 
or miracle, was all that was,required of 
us: but, melted down, and refined, in the 
hot crucible of Calvin, this idol is turned 
out upon us, a monster, with features more 
revolting than even those given it by the 
grand-mother of harlots. 

It is not our purpose here to examine, 


in detail, the particular creeds of the 


| 


| 


| 


{ 


| 


other “reformed chnrches” on this sub- 
ject: but thev are so similar, as to be ea- 


i sly recognized as the offspring of the 


same parent, and yet they all seem to 
agree in the very undutiful and unnatural 
course of heaping all manner of abuse 
upon her to whom they owe their birth, 
and origin. 

The foregoing application of the pas- 
sages of scripture which we have quoted, 
is not the only prostitution of them. They, 
with some other similar figurative ex- 
pressions, found in the apostolic writings, 
have been made the foundation of the 


common doctrine of satisfaction, or atone- - 


ment. A doctrine which, with that of 
the sacrament, have, for many hundred 
years, involved the greater part of Chris- 
tendom in confusion and blood, and which, 
to this day, continues to agitate many 
professors, and kindle the flames of dis- 
cord in religious society. This doctrine 


|has been pretty fully examined in the 


Berean: it will not be necessary, there- 
fore, to enter into the meritsof it here; 
our object is only to look at the founda- 
tion on which this clumsy and ill-adjusted 
superstructure stands. 

For a long period, the doctrine of 
the Romish church, respecting the sacra- 
ment (so called) was held up, and receiv- 
ed as an essential article in the Chris- 
tian’s creed, and eternal perdition an- 
nounced as the fate of all who denied it. 
At this time every sect of Christians ex 
cept one declare it to be an extravagant 
absurdity, and “gross idolatry.” What 
has produced this mighty revolution in 
the minds of men? A return tothe use 
of common sense, and right reason. Men 
burst the fetters with which priesteraft 
ana blind superstition had bound them, 
and dared to avail themselves of those 
evidences which the Father of light 
had revealed to their understandings, 
The same cause will, if permitted to ope- 
rate, disperse the remaining darkness, un- 
til the Lutheran and Calvinistic, and eve- 
ry other superstition, be dissolved, and 
all will come to see that“ THE FLESH 
PROFITETH NOTHING.” 

The Scriptures, when properly under- 
stood, and applied, will be found, as to 
their general scope aid tenor, to be “ pro- 
fitable for doctrine, and for instructien,” 
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ORIGINAL SIN. 


on this very point; because these wri- 
tings, or such of them as have been given 
by inspiration, will be found consistent 
with common sense and right reason. 


As certain as the pure Gospel is spirit- 
ual, so certain it is, that nothing outward 
or carnal can connect with its unadultera- 
ted administration. Hence Jesus Christ’s 
declaration, “The flesh profiteth no- 
thing.” And again, in allusion to the same 
subject he said, “ Moses gave you not that 
bread from heaven, my Father giveth you 
the ¢rue bread from heaven.” Now the 
former bread was flesh and blood—the 
latter, bread of a spiritual nature.—* Je- 
sus said I am the bread of life’—* My 
words they are spirit and they are life.” 
Now this “2” was not the dody of Jesus, 
for that came not down from heaven, nei- 


ther, being flesh and blood, could it enter 
into heaven. Heb. 2—16 17.—1 Cor. xv. 


50; but this “I? was the eternal Word, 
which “was God,” and is the “life of 
men,” in a spiriuial sense. Thus God, in 
infinite mercy and adorable condescension, 
who had previously manifested himself in 
various ways, adapted to the various states 
of mankind, did, on this occasion miracu- 
lously create a body of flesh and blood, 
and manifested himself therein ; (1 Tim. 
iii. 16) and although it 1s demonstrable 
that this body, or outward medium, has 
no more relation to pure spiritual Christi- 
anity, than any other outward medium, 
by which it had pleased him to reveal him- 
self, vet the various sects of Christians, 
have, as before shown, made a deity of 
this body of flesh and blood, and worship- 
ped it as another God, or second person 
in the trinity, as they call it; and have 
from time totime, persecuted unto death, 
those who refused to fall down and wor- 
ship this image thus set up by their car- 
nal and outward «pprehensions; and 
many of them continue to persecute and 


denounce those who, after the example | 


of the primitive Christians, refuse to know 
Christ after the flesh: (2 Cor. v. 16.) 
knowing that “the flesh profiteth no- 
thing”: but are seeking to know him on/y 
in sfirit, wherein he is one with, and in 
no respect divided from the Father, who 


to them is “all in all.” 1 Cor. xv. 28. | 
A. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
ORIGINAL SIN. 


At atime when the doctrine, or notion, 
of original sin, is supported and estab- 
lished by some members of a society 
which has hitherto, from its first rise, 
been decidedly opposed to the Calvinistic 
scheme of fore ordination, it appears ex- 
pedient for every Berean, who is dispos- 
ed to receive the Divine Word with all 
readiness, and, as collateral evidence, to 
search the scriptures, to see whether 
those things be so, carefully to investi- 
gate opinions that are advanced under 
the external sanction of gospel ministry, 
or written communications—I also having 
had understanding of some things conse- 
quent on receiving the Word, or Son, as 
revealed in Paul, and in every other dis- 
ciple of Christ, have been disposed to en- 
quire into those things that seem to be of 
near concernment to my well-being, and 
the happiness and salvation of my fellow 
travellers towards the heavenly Canaan 
of rest and peace. And being fully per- 
suaded in my own mind, by the revela- 
tion of the Divine Word, that the notion 
of original sin, or sm transmitted from 
Adam, the first man that was created, to 
his posterity, or even a seed of sin being 
inherent in us, or born with us, because 
Adam or Eve, or any other of our ances- 
tors, had sinned, has no foundation in 
truth or reality, nor any support from the 
testimony of those who have written un- 
der the influence of Divine inspiration, —I 
have felt desirous that the mists of pre- 


judice might be dispersed which have 


hitherto enveloped the minds of many 
professing Christians, and thatthey might 
be assisted to become disengaged from 
the trammels of tradition, and the no- 
tions and opinions of the natural man, who 
knoweth not “the things of the spirit of 
God,” because they are “ spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

It would be found a very frequent case, 
if not almost universal, did men examine 
themselves impartially, that the sinner is 
disposed to palliate his crimes, by casting 
some or all of the blame upon other than 
himself. Hence,in the days of Ezekiel, 
when the word of the Lord came to him 
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and the spirit entered into him, or was re- 
vealed in him, and he was sent to a “re- 
bellious nation,” “ impudent children, and 
stiff-hearted,” yet this same people used 
this proverb concerning themselves, “ the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on an edge.” 
And this is the first clear and plain infer- 
ence, or proverbial assertion of an idea of 
original sin, that I have met with on re- 
cord, and it is so far from a Divine source 
that the whole of the 18th chapter of that 
book ascribed to Ezekiel, is occupied in 
refuting this false doctrine. I will only 
adduce the positive assertion of Eternal 


“Truth, in vindication of the equality and 


justice of all his ways, and his dealing 
with the children of men, (ver. 4) “ Be- 
hold, saith the Lord God, all souls are 
mine-—As the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son, is mine. The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” Again, verse 
20, this solemn truth is repeated, “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of the son; the righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him.” 
‘This isa summary of the plaia doctrine 
of Divine Truth, clearly and emphati- 
cally illustrated through the whole of the 
chapter alluded to, and is in itself an am- 
ple refutation of the doctrine of original 
sin, or the imputation of any thing sinful, 
even asa seed, by transmission from A- 
dam, or any one else, by natural genera- 
tion, or any other medium. 


But inasmuch as mankind, in the fallen 
or sinful state, have long since the epoch 
to which I have alluded, and in opposi- 
tion to the plain, unequivocal testimony I 
have adduced, even with the bible in their 
hands, sought out many inventions to 
screen, or hide themselves, and like their 
primogenitor, to endeavour to palliate 
their crimes by implicating, or throwing 
at least, part of the blame on others, 
I have been induced to examine this fig- 
leaf covering of “‘ original sin,” a little fur- 
ther ; and the more especially as some of 
Paul’s Epistles, or the translation of them, 
appear more favourable to this sin-pallia- 
ting doctrine, than the unambiguous dec- 


larations of the Fternal Jehovah, through 
his prophet Ezekiel. 

According to the literal account of 
the creation of man, as given by Moses, 
he was formed, or made “of the dust of 
the ground”—which the wise son of Si- 
rach sayswas “the earth.” This I ap- 
prehend is universally admitted, where 
the scriptures are circulated and accept- 
ed as written by Divine inspiration. The 
animal body of Adam had, therefore, the 
same common origin, or basis, as “the 
beast of the earth, the cattle, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth,” as is 
stated in Gen. 1. ver. 24, 25, and verse 
31 says, God saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good. No 
doubt then can remain of the first man’s 
being equally good with the rest of the 
material world, and as an animal he was 
good, as every other animal, formed of 
the earth was good; and this is what 
Paul called “ the first man, of the earth, 
earthy.” And this earthy, or animal 
man was called Adam, which word is said 
to signify red earth. ‘Thus far we con- 
sider him as an animal, among kindred 
animals. But in the 7th verse of chapter 
2d, after recapitulating the whole work 
of creation, the account closes with as- 
signing the reason, or cause, of the supe- 
riority of man over all other animals, 
thus: and the Lord God “ breathed inte 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.”” And this breath- 
ing, or inspiration, of the breath, or spir- 
it, of the Divine life, constituted the image 
or likeness of God (ver. 26, preceding) in 
and by which man was to “have dominion 
over” allthe inferior parts of creation, 
and was the same inspiration that gave 
him understanding, (as alluded to in more 
general terms by Elisha) and thus man 
became a living soul—with a divine un- 
derstanding, or heavenly wisdom, ade- 
quate to the station in which he was pla- 
ced, to enable him to have and maintain 
“dominion over the fish of the sea, the 
fowls of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 
David, in his address to the Majesty of 
Heaven, thus describes the state of man: 
«Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with 
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glory and honour. Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of thy 
hands. Thou hast put all things under 
his feet; all sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air. 
and the fish of the sea,and whatsoever 
passeth through the paths of the sea.” 
We have first viewed man as an ani- | 
mal, in his nature, earthy, and we have 
no doubt that, like other animals, he had 
animal propensities. His animal nature 
would need support, he would feel the 
impulse of hunger and thirst, as other an- 
imals, when his body required it. He 
would exercise his will and his animal | 
powers in gratifying his bodily or animal | 
wants and desires. But all these propen- 
sities, desires, and inclinations would be | 
subject to the regulation, controul, and 
direction, of that heavenly wisdom with 
which he was indued, in order to have 
and maintain dominion, and to govern his 
inferior nature. By this divine inspira- | 
tion, or wisdom from above, he “gave | 
names to all cattle, and to the fowls of | 


the air, and to every beast of the field”; 
“and whatsoever Adam called every liv- 
ing creature, that was the name thereof.” 
By this inspiration, he understood his own | 
hature, he obtained the knowledge of ; 
himself—and this was essential to the go- 
vernment of his animal nature, or Kkeep- 
ing his body under, as Paul said of him- 
self. Herein stood his dominion over all | 
the inferior part of his nature; his ani- 
mal powers, natures, propensities, and 
dispositions, were all kept in proper sub- 
jection, and perfect order, harmony, and 
peace, pervaded the whole man. 
Now, in this state, where was the seed | 
of sin? Man was made upright—he was ! 
pronounced good; and while the soul, 
influenced by Divine wisdom, maintained | 
its dominion over the inferior, or animal | 
nature, he remained good. He did his 
heavenly Father’s will. He knew no | 
evil. He knew only what was good. The 
law by which he was governed was writ- 
ten in his heart. It was “the law of the | 
Spirit of life in Christ,” which kept him 
“free from the law of sin and death,” so | 
long as he abode under it, and was regu- 
lated by it. But his inferior, or animal | 
nature, being of the earth, earthy in its in- 


clinations and propensities, lusted against ' 


the spirit; it had tendencies, or inclina- 
tions after the pursuit of animal gratifica- 
tions, and these required the cross, ex | 
pressed in the phrase, “replenish the 
earth and subdue it.” While the “eye” 
of the soul was kept “single” to the light, 
or law of God, the inferior, or earthy na- 
ture, was kept in subjection, but when the 


eye wasturned to look at the creatures, 


or to follow the ifclinations of the ani- 
mal nature, lust conceived, and at length 
brought forth sin. This is represented 
by the reasoning of the most subtle part 
of man’s earthy nature, which is called 
the serpent, and as operating in the weak- 
er vessel, or womanish part of his animal 
composition. The apostle James says, 


| “Every man, (then certainly the first 
, man) when he is tempted, is drawn away 


of his own lust, and enticed,” thereby to 
disobey the Divine law. His own lust, 
is the lust, or unlawful desire of the flesh, 
or animal nature, seeking its gratification, 
with consent of the will, in opposition to 


| the law or willof God. If there was any 
| seed of sinin Adam, it was in his earthy 
| Nature; but this was pronounced good, 


and would always have remained good, 
had he stood in perfect obedience to the 
law of God. He was constituted a free- 
agent, and this freedom of choice was 
good, while he exercised it in the election 
of good; but this very power of choice, 
or of will, when man perverted it to lust 
after animal or sensual pleasure, in cp- 
position to the law of the spirit of life, 
became the seed, and root, and source, of 


| evil, of cisorder, of sin, and of death. 


Thus “dy man came death.” By man, 
and man alone, came the fall; and thus 
“in Adam,” the earthy, first nature, by 
yielding ourselves to serve, or follow its 
lusts, “ all die”—all become the servants 
“of sin unto death.” Thus “the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” “ The right- 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon” himself alone. 
SOSIPATER. 
For the Berean. 


Biography, illustrative of the effects of 
practical faith, occasionaily introduced in- 
to the columns of the Berean is, in 
my opinion, agreeable to the design and 


MASOW’S EPISTLE. 


abjects of such a periodical publica- 
tion; and 1 have been pleased and edified 
with some of these sketches of Christian 
character. ‘The examples of men wo- 
menand children who have lived and died, 
in comparative obscurity, may thus be 
more widely held up to view for the imi- 
tation, or encouragement of succeeding 
generations. And inasmuch as “ Memo- 
rials concerning Ministers and Elders and 
other deceased friends that may be profi- 
table to survivors,” from some Cause or 
otiicr, have ceased to be prepared and 
recorded by Monthly or Quarterly Meet- 
ings, as in former days, and the publica- 
tions of a Female Association in Philadel- 
phic, of this character, have also been dis- 
continued, the faithfulness of individuals 
who may feel itto be their duty to pre- 
serve some testimonials respecting “ de- 
parted worth,” may through the medium 
of such a publication, preserve from obiiv- 
ion many valuable Biographical sketches, 
whch hereafter may be collected into a 
volume, when some Tomkins, Wagstaff, 
or Kendall shall arise, to fromote Piety 


which few if any are more interesting and 


spectiully submitted to the consideration 
of the readers of the Berean. C 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


George Mason’s Epistle* to Friends on 
the Continent of America, written in 
she year 1772. 

In the beginning, God made man of the 
earth, and breathed into him the breath 
ef life, whereby he became a living soul. 
He placed him in Eden’s garden, to dress 
it, and tokeep it. He gave him liberty 
to eat freely of every tree therein, save 


*A biographical account of George 
Mason was published in the Berean, No. 


‘ 


| 


| 


| 


20, vol. 2d. This epistie was written du- | 


ring his confinement at home, and is now 


corrected aud published for the benefit of r 


mankind. 


— 


of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, which was in the midst; and the 
consequence of his disobedience was thus 
premonished—* for in the day thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die.” The 
tree of life was also in the midst, of which 
he might eat, it being then, and to this 
day, the support of the inner man. He 
also gave the inner man, dominion over 
his own body, or earthy animal nature. 


ing “drawn away of his own lust, and en- 
ticed.” ‘Thus lust conceiving brought 
forth sin, and sin being finished brought 
forth death. Jam. 1. 14, 15. 

‘Therefore as we stand in this state of 
being, we have two lives, or two kinds of 
life: one earthy and mortal, the other 
spiritual and immortal. The first is of 


by his Maker. ‘hus, nearly related are 
we tothe Divinity, who in merciful con- 
descension to the workmanship of his 


| hands, after man had fallen, provided a 
by such a collection. A work to many 


sincere minds very desirable, and than | for the sustaining the inner man, as it can- 


4 not live on earthly bread. 
strikingiy instructive to the serous and | 
thoughtful among the rising generation. | garden is a true figure of our hearts, and 
For the promotion and encouragement of | 


such an object the above hints are re- | 


way for him to come into Paradise again, 


Now it is found by experience that the 


is also called God’s garden, or vineyard, 
in which the Gospel calls us to labour, 
and this is understood by the spiritual 
man; for the scriptures are clear and 
plain, in saying that the “natural man” 
neither knows, nor can know, “ the things 
of God,” because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned. ‘The natural man isof the earth, 
and his food comes from thence, and that 


| by labour; and the heavenly, or inner 


man’s bread comes from heaven, and that 
by daily watchful care and labour also. 
That these two, thus wonderiully con- 
nected, should know and keep to their 
proper places, and business, labouring for 
their respective bread, in a right manner, 
so as not to oppress each other, appears 
to be the mind and willof the Author of 
our existence, and must be very cesira- 
ble to every sincere Christian. Paul was 
a shining example herein, by labouring 
with his own hands for the suppert of his 
own body, and at the same time was ex} 
ercised in mind continually, to keep the 


| 
ig 
| 
But from this happy state he feli, by be- 7 
‘the earth, earthy, and belongs to the 
| earthly tabernacle; the other is the 
| breath of life, breathed into mortal man ig 
| 
| 
a 
| 
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micmbers of his body in subjection, that 
while he preached to others, he himself 
might not become a cast-away. This is 
measureably witnessed by every truly 


proper place, 

This also appears consonant with the 
terms laid down by Christ for our admis- 
sion into discipleship. “ If any man will 
be my disciple, let him first deny himself, 
take up his cross daily, and follow me.” 
Now we cannot follow him, unless we 
keep our bodies under the mind’s govern- 
ment, which may be called the first link 


in the chain of subjection; the body sub- 


ject to the mind, the mind subject to 
Christ ; and Christ subject to the heaven- 
ly Father, This is beautifully illustrated 


jn the declaration of Christ—*] am the | 


true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man. Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit, he taketh away; and every 
branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it.” 


nection, which cannot be abode in, butas | 


self is kept under. 


are suitably fitted and framed to answer 
the end designed for them. These ani- 
mal bodies have propensities, desires, and 


passions, which, being kept in proper | 


subjection, are all designed for some good 
end; but which, if not duly restrained by 


self-denial, would soon exceed their pro- | 


per bounds, Our minds are made capa- 
ble of conception, apprehension, delibera- 
tion, reflection, meditation, and contem- 
plation ; and are furnished with a power 
to will, and to direct the members of the 
animal body, Being also endowed with 
@ rational understanding, the mind is ca- 
pable of acquiring knowledge, prudence, 
judgment and discretion. ‘To this mind 
is given a law, whichis light, “the true 
light which lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world,” and this light is 
Christ in man, the hope of glory. By this 

he mind is qualified for dominion over 
the body and all its propensities, desires, 
and passions. ‘This was the state of man 
jn the garden of Eden. 

Butthe want of this subjection of the 
body tothe law and government of the 
mind, has been the ruin of both soul and 
hody in all ages, and the very cause of all 


the disturbance and strife, discord and 
mischief, wars, murders, and desolations, 
that have been in the world, both in 


| church and state; for all these have 
living member in the mystical body, in its | 


their origin in those lusts of the body, or 
animal nature, that war in its members ; 


| there is nothing of these evils, nor the 


. gualities of them, in the inner man, abi- 


ding in the vine, and governing in the 
light. 

Therefore, let the inner man, but take 
and keep the reins of government close 
in his hands, and maintain this true self- 
denial, and true cross-bearing; then will 
an end be put to strife, fraud, envy, pride, 
and every evil work—then will peace 


_ flow in the heart, and “ good will to men,” 


all the world over. Here is the true 
ground of reformation; and by this only 


_ will that happy state of the human fami- 
_ly be effected, when “they shall beat 
_ their swords into ploughshares, and their 
| spears into pruning-hooks, nation shall 
Here isa glorious relationship and con- | 


not liftup sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” ina 


. prospect of this blessed and glorious work 
Our bodi¢s are of the earth, and they » 


among the children cf men, we may unite 
with the prophet in his address to the 
house of Jacob, “ Come ye, and let us walk 
in the light of the Lord.” 

But some may be ready to say, or 
think, it is but a litthe wecan doin so 
great and extensive a work. For the en- 
coursgement of such, let it be remember- 
ed, that if we do our part, no more will 
be required of us; and every one being 
faithful in the little, the work will be on 
its way. And are we not commanded as 
well as gently invited thereto? “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross daily, and fol- 
low me.” Can we follow Christ in our 
own way and will, and not take up the 
cross to our fteshly lusts? Surely, no. 
Can we suppose, that we can get to hea- 
ven of ourselves, without the Divine 
guide, who has said, “ without me ye can 
do nothing.” 

If we are the disciples and followers of 
Christ, our fruits will appear, according 
to his injunction, “ Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” What a bright and shining 
example did our forefathers set, in their 


i 
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self-denying way? How did their meek- 
ness, gentleness, and true moderation ap- 
pear, in eating, drinking, clothing, house- 
hold furniture, trade, and business, and 
all other things! And who was their 
guide and director ? Christ, the true light, 
enlightening, enlarging, and strengthen- 
ing their minds ; and thus dwelling in 
the inner man. And did not their minds, 
or the inner man, subdue, order, and go- 
vern their bodies, or the outward man ? 


And did not their bodies live more com- 


fortably, and more according to the end 
and design of their being, by being thus 
subjected and governed, than when their 


desires and passions bear rule? And did | 


not their “light,” their example, reach, 


and preach unto others? Were not ma- | for the deeds done in these bodies. And. 


ny gathered thereby, and brought to glo- | 


rify their heavenly Father? And was 
not an end put to all strife, war, and mis- 


chief, so faras this Divine government | 


extended? 


Let us examine the ground and nature 
of the earthly spirit. It is of the earth; 


and as such, it isa dark spirit. It can i 


only see visible things, and therefore the 


visible creation is its bounds. It is the 


Gentile nature, and its care and pursuit 


is, “what shall we eat, what shall we | 


drink, and wherewithal shall we be cloth- 
ed?” It is like Pharaoh of old, who 
knew not the Lord; yet it can talk of 
God, and, if not denied and restrained, 
will be meddling with religion. It can 


treasure up in the memory, the names of | 


the things of God. And when it is yield- 
ed to, and bears rule over the right seed, 
which is an heavenly seed, then is the 
mind in bondage, and a slave to the earth- 
ly spirit; and by this means it becomes 
more liable to deception : as may appear 
by Eve; for the lust sprang up in the 
earthly ground, and the eye got to look- 
ing outward, which should have been 
kept within. Thus, the will, by first let- 
ting the eve out to gaze, began to lose its 
power and strength, (as is common in all 
temptations that are yielded to) and thus 
was overcome, and yielded, though it 
might have maintained its authority. The 
order of the pure creation was thus bro- 
ken. Though she did not want to be 
God, yet she wanted to be as God. Thus, 
nnlawful Just prevailed, by consent of the 


will ; not malice, not wanting to dethrone, 
but to be as God. Here the mind came 
to be carnal, by suffering the earthly na- 
ture or spirit to become a lord, a ruler, a 
director ; by which sin and confusion en- 
tered. Here the subtilty of this earthly 
wisdom appeared, and a serfient isa pro- 
| per name for it, as it every way answers 
| thereto, and produces the deadly poison 
| of sin, which, when it is finished, bringeth 
|| forth death. 

Here appears the nature and ground 
| of the two seeds; the one the earthly na- 
ture or spirit, whose right and proper 
| place is in subjection to the mind, which 


i is endued with Divine light, and power to 


| 


govern, and, which must give an account 


_ Was not that saying, “On thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life,” said to the earthly spir- 

it? and was not the enmity put between 

the two seeds, or spirits, as if he had 
said, Thou wast not made to govern, or 
direct the mind, but to be in subjection to 


it. Thy business is to labour for thy 
own bread. And as thou art of the earth, 
of dust, and unto dust thou must return, 
so all thy living and support, or what 
thou eatest, is from the earth, is dust, and 
_ turns to dust—on thy belly shalt thou go. 
He shall bruise thy head, shall overcome, 
subdue, and conquer thee, thou shalt only 
bruise his heel. It is thus that the enmi- 
_ ty stands between the seed of the earthly 
life, and the seed of the heavenly life. 
( To be continued ) 


SELECTED. 


“ Extracts from a Discourse, delivered on 
the 24th of October, 1826, before the So- 
ciety for the Commemoration of the 
Landing of William Penn: 

By T. I. Wharton, Esq. 


“Inthe history of mankind there are 
certain great epochs, which stand out, as 
it were, in bold relief, and manifest the 
| magnitude of their elevation, by the depth 

of the shadow which they seem to throw 
_upon the ages around them. The seven- 
| teenth century of the christian era will al- 
_ ways be considered as one of those prom- 
' inent periods of human existence to which 
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philosophy will resort for instruction, and 

poetry for inspiration, and upon whose 

heights religion seems to have had a _clo- 

ser communication with ‘the Author and 
finisher of our faith, The heavings of 
the human mind, weighed down by the ac- 
cumuiated oppression of ages, were felt 
throughout Europe and were visible 
sometimes in religious, at others in politi- 

cal convulsicns, which rocked thrones and 
dominions, principalities and powers, to 
their very foundation. In the various 
changes and agitations of that eventful 
period, new elements were introduced in- 
to the political systems, new combinations 
took place, and the seeds of principles, 
which had been covered up for centuries, 
were thrown out by this intellectual earth- 
guake, and germinated anew. Of the 
many remarkable events, however of the 
seventeenth century, perhaps no one is 
more memorable than the colonization of 
the United States. Within the period of 
seventy-five years, from 1608 to 1682, the 
foundation was laid in the wilderness of 
tw< ive vigorous republics, of a lineage of 
freemen, destined by Providence not only 
to flourish and prosper under the benign 
auspices of free institutions, but even to 
exercise 2 controlling influence upon the ; 
nes of the continent from which they | 
sprung. From the moment that the first 
footstep of the English race was set upon 
th. se shores, the liberties of mankind ev- 
e-v where reccived an impulse anda se- 
curitv, which might have been in the 
privers. but were hardly in the hopes of 
men. The planting ofa continent, upon 
which God in his infinite mercy, had be- 
st wed a teeming soil, and various but 
temperate climate, by a race of hardy, 
virtuous, and pious republicans, at once 
scattered tothe winds all the monopolies 
of government an‘ religion under which 
the old world groaned. When the liber- 
ties of his country perished beneath the 
sword of a military chieftain, Cato could 
discover no alternative between subimis- 
sion and the grave. Happily for the op- 
pressed of our days the horizon of human 
hore is enlarged. The sound of the first 
axe ‘iat was applied to the forests of the 

Uo) States was heard beyond theircon- 
fix», sid across the Atlantic. It echoed 


yt 


through the dungeons and palaces of En- | 


rope, and rang the knell of many an an- 
cient and manyacrying evil. It taucht 
mankind, that from that time forth there 
was thrown open to them a land of refuge, 
to whose limits there seemed no bounds, 
and whose remoteness secured it even from 
the proverbially long arms of monarchs ; 
and that, however general and grievous 
might be the oppression and persecution, 
the tyranny and the bigotry of the old 
continent, another and a better world was 
laid betore them even on this side of the 
tomb. 

“ The last in order of time of the En- 
glish settlements during the seventeenth 
century, and, with the single exception of 
Georgia, the fast original settlement of 
Englishmen upon this continent, was our 
own Pennsylvania. And if ever it be al- 
lowable for men to give utterance to feel- 
ings of pride and exultation in contempla- 
ting the character and achievements of 
their ancestors, it may be permitted to us, 
who would recal on this day to public re- 
collection the virtues and the sufferings of 
those by whom the foundations of this 
State were laid. History has preserved 
a record of colonies who have gone 
forth in quest of mines of Gold and silver, 
to recruit decayed fortunes, and bankrupt 
characters; others, like the first travel- 
lers in Florida, have wasted their lives in 
the vain search for the fountains of im- 
mortality ; and others, again, have em- 
barked in crusades against the heathen for 
the glory of God and the acquisition of 
their lands; but the patriarchs of Penn- 
sylvania, with a single eyeto the welfare 
of their race, reared up their primitive 
settlement as an asylum tor the desolate 
and oppressed, as a land of refuge for vir- 
tuous and pious men, and of hope for a 
long posterity of freemen and Christians, 

“ About the middle of the seventeenth 
century a sect of Christians, remarkably 
humble in their demeanour, scrupulous 
and intolerant of the ornaments of dress, 
and the amusements of society, spiritual- 


ized and abstract in their form of worship, 
and whose doctrines breathed the very 


essence of ‘peace on earth and good will 
to all men,’ began to attract the notice of 
men in power by the rapidity of their in- 
crease and the boldness of their assaults 
upon the established opinions, In the 
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"inglish dictionary, dissent and persecu- 
tion were for a long time convertible 
terms. In their penal code, non-confor- 
mity with the established church in re- 
ligious practice constituted one of the most 
heinous offences. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the penaities of crime were 
visited upon the Quakers with the full 
measure of severity which the grievous 
in of preaching without license, and bear- 
ing their testimony (as they call it,) 
against the fashion of dress and furniture, 
so abuncantly deserved. They submit- 
ted, however, with exemplary resig- 
nation, to imprisonment, fines, corporal 
punishment, and what is still harder to 
bear, ridicule and misrepresentation of 
their motives and decds, uutil persecution 
itself became wearied of victories from 
which no laurels could be won.—The 
stubbornness of English opinion, which 
centuries as they wash over it seem only 
to consolidate and harden, left for the 
Quakers in 1680 as little hope of emanci- 
pation as seems to be entertained for the 
Roman Catholics in 1826, and compelled 
them to turn their thoughts beyond the 
confines of Europe jor some vacant and 
unpoluted soil, where they might wor- 


ship God according to the dictates ot their | 


conscience, and far from king and armies 
dwell under the shadow of their own pop- 
ular government. 

“ At the head of the little but virtuous 
band, who for freedom and conscience’ 
sake, abandoned all the comforts of home, 
and severed ali the ties which bound them 
to their mother country, to contend with 
the perils and hardships ofa distant and 
untried land, was that truly illustrious 
man, whom succeeding generations have 
delighted to honour as The Founder of 
Pennsylvania. I leave to others the task 
of drawing the character, and relating the 
actions of William Penn. Neither time 
nor opportunity admits of that enlarged 
examination, which the subject demands 
and deserves. Were I toconfine myself 
on this occasion, toa review of his person- 
al history, and enunciation of his mer- 
its, and make them the subject of my dis- 


course, how could I hope, in the narrow ! 


space allotted to me, to do justice to his 
vigorous but polished intellect, to the fer- 


veur and honesty of his faith, the liberali- | 


ty of his views, the sagacity of his designs, 
and the matchless purity of his life and 
doctrines? One hundred and eight years 
have elapsed since the decease of this em- 
inent man; time enough for testing the 
durability of reputations, and for measure- 
ing the chances for what is called immor- 
tality. It may be said with truth—and 
is worthy of consideration of how few it 
may be said with equal truth,—that no- 
thing which the progress of time has un- 
veiled, has diminished a particle of the 
pure fame, with which his great light 
went down below our horizon. In the 
settlement of Pennsylvania he proposed to 
himself no sordid cr unworthy object. No 
man ever went forth on the perilous en- 
terprize of colonizing, with lofticr thoughts, 
or more enlarged ideas. He looked un- 
doubtedly to some personal recompense 
for his losses and sufferings in England; 
but such considerations appear ziways to 
have been made subordinate to his great 
object, the protection of conscience, and 
the cultivation of virtue, of piety, and of 
freedom.—His ewn words, which, as if he 
desired to be distinctly understood as to 
his motives, he has twice repeated in his 
writings, afford a memecrable index to his 
views: ‘Let the Lord guide me by his 
wisdem, and preserve me to honour his 
name, and serve his truth and people; 
that an example and standard may be set 
up to the nations: there may be rocm 
there though nene fere, (i. e. in England,) 
for such an holy experiment. 

“The experiment which was thus pro- 
posed to be tried in Pennsylvania, was one 
of the most important which human be- 
ings have ever attempted. In cther herm- 
ispheres, and under other circumstances, 
men have enjoyed partial gleams of liber: 
ty, in civil or religious matters; but it was 
reserved for the law-giver of Pennsylva- 
nia to determine how great a measure of 
freedom is consistent with a vigorous and 
well managed government, and to prove 
that entire liberty of speech and action in 
matters of religion, may well consist with 
an earnest adherence to the faith of the 
gospel and with a sincere and practical 
piety. 

“The example which he prcposed to 
set up tothe nations, was onc, of which. 
unfortunately for mankind, there hay+ 
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been few precedents. It was an example 
of Christian charity in its broadest and 
most Catholic sense, an example of mod- 
eration and self-control in a persecuted 
sect becoming themselves able to perse- 
cute; and, finally, an example of just and 
fair dealing towards the original inhabi- 


itants and proprietors of the soil. 
* 


“ Our excellent ancestors and predeces- 
sors were—it is well known—not states- 
men by profession, nor philosophers by 
reading. They had not, previous to their 
arrival here, taken degrees in the art of 
government ; and to them political econ- 
omy was asa sealed book. But they were 
men of good education, and strong natural 
intellect, of sound minds, and unfettered 
opinions. Bringing with them from their 
homesteads and workshops, these, and 
other materials for government, but ani- 
mated by an indestructible love for civil 
and religious freedom, to which persecu- 
tion had only made them cling more close- 
ly, and guided by that sober and practical 
good sense, without which all the philos- 
ophy and all the fancy of the world avail 
nothing, they erected on these shores of 
refuge, an edifice, which, in its material 
features, succeeding ages can do no more 
than copy. With these materials com- 
mon sense and right feeling, it is delight- 
ful and instructive to see what may be ef- 
fected to reform laws, eradicate abuses, 
and ameliorate the human condition. 


sidered political disorders of so much 


depth and magnitude as almost to defy | 
removal, have been extirpated by a single | 


bold, but as with most other operations in 
this State, noiseless effort. I repeat, that 
in the early constitutions of Pennsylvania, 
are to be found the distinct enunciation of 
every great principle, the germ, if not the 
developement, of every valuable improve- 
ment in government or legislation, which 
have been introduced into the political 
systems of more modern epochs. Name 
to me any valuable feature in the consti- 
tutions of our confederacy, or for which 
patriots were contending in other quarters 
of the globe, and I will show you that our 


| 


| 
| 


in the most cautious manner. 


| 


or struggled with the rulers of the dark- 
ness of the old world for its adoption ; and 
to secure its benefits maintained a perse- 
vering though almost hopeless contest 
with that blighting privy council, which 
so often came between them and their 
hopes, and with all its pompous array o 
archbishops, chancellors, and nobles, its 
Marlboroughs and its Sunderlands, set its 
cold and cruel veto on some of the wisest, 
and some of the purest schemes of human 
amelioration. 
* * * 

“The frame of government to which 
this admirable compendium of the theory 
of politics is prefixed, carries on its face 
pretty convincing proofs of the democrat- 
ical leanings of the founder of this demo- 
cratical state. It provided at the very 
threshhold for universal suffrage in its 
broadest and most comprehedsive mean- 
ing. All elections were to be made by 
the people at large, without distinction of 
rank, fortune, or freehold; and the bal- 
lot-box, that ‘still small voice ;’ that ef- 
fects more valuable revolutions than the 
sword, was introduced, probably for the 
first time on this continent. The public 
affairs of the province were to be admin- 
istered by a governor, by a provincial 
council, consisting of seventy persons, 
elected for three years, but vacating their 
offices by rotation, one third at a time, pre- 
cisely on the same principle and in anti- 


| cipation of what has been so happily _in- 
What have in other countries been con- |, 


troduced into the constitutions of the Uni- 
ted States and most of the States; and by 
a general assembly, consisting of two hun- 
dred persons, chosen annually by the peo- 
ple; the number to be increased with the 
increasing population ; so however as not 


| toexceed five hundred. The power of 


the governor seems to have been limited 
He had no 
other veto on the passage of laws than 
what arose from his presiding at the coun- 
cil, where he had atreble vote. The ju- 
diciary was rendered more dependent 
upon the popular will, than has been 
thought in modern times consistent with 
an impartial exercise of their functions. 
They were annually appointed by the 


Pennsylvania statesmen, before the revo- || governor, out of a list of persons, annual- 


Jution, had sought out the principle, and 
cither incorporated it with their system, 


ly elected by the provincial council. 
+ * * * 
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“If, at the period of the settlement of 
the province, one of the professional states- 
men of that zra had been consulted upon | 
the probable i issue of the experiment, his | 
opinion would probably have contained a 
lamentation over the folly of the misgui- 
ded projectors, and a prophecy of all man- 
ner of disappointment and evil upon their 
heads. ‘What good,’ (it was probably 
asked,) ‘can be expected to come from a 
people who set out with a declared inten- 


tion to tolerate every species of religious 
dissent, and to regard with an equal eye, \ 
and favour with an equal hand all the 
progeny of Christianity ? What is to be | 

looked for from such an innovation upon — 
the doctrine of religious primogeniture but } 
dissent, disorder, indifference, and irreli- || 
gion? Whocananticipate any thing short | 
of wild and lawless immortality from a 
community which almost abolishes the | 
punishment of death, and permits crimi- | 
nals to have the aid of council and wit- 
nesses on their trial? What kind of sta- 
bility is to be looked for in a government 
which admits foreigners to equal priv- 
ileges with the founders, and proclaims 
the mischievous doctrines of universal ed- 
ucation? Ina word, what but riot and 
misrule, early profligacy and premature 


decay, are to be expected in a people 
whose government rests on universal suf- 
frage, without the aid of a monarch, a no- 
bility, or an established church ?” 


«“ Such, or similar to these, were doubt- 
less the ejaculations of many grave per- 
sons, when our primitive constitutions 
were promulgated. Such are still the ex- 
clamations of European reviewers and 
sophists. regardless of the lesson which 


our history hastaught. Itisa triumphant 
answer, that the experience of our State 
enables us to furnish; and it is thus, as I 
have before said, that we have lived, not 
for ourselves alone, but happily for the 
benefit of mankind in general, for the con- 


of freedom in other parts of the world, 
and for the signal discomfeiture, by our 
conclusive example, of those missionaries 


who are every where preaching that there 
is no security for property or morals but | 
in the throne ; no permanence for religion | 


faith. 


but in an established and meee 


+> 


“One hundred and forty four years 


| have passed over this state. During that 


period the little colony which came over 
in ‘the good ship Welcome,’ has multi- 
plied to a million and a quarter of souls, 
not a great way behind the entire popu- 
lation at the time, of one of the three king- 
doms from which they came forth. This 
numerous people inhabit a territory gen- 
erally cultivated with considerable indus- 
try and skill, and crossed and pleughed 
with roads and canals, to an extent, and at 
an expense, which no equal population of 
Europe has ventured to undertake; are 
remarkably sedate and obedient to the 
laws; are prosperous and contented far 
beyond any degree of comparison which 


| our language affords; and in the great 


question of religion and morals, of faith and 
works, may confidently appeal to their un- 
spotted history, and to the evidences 


it which surround us, of their existing con- 


dition.” —[Aat. Gaz. 


Remarks on 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIEN': CE, 


Ascribed to William Livingston, governor 
of New-Jersey, 1778. 

“ Tf, in our estimate of things, we ought 
to be regulated by their importance, 
doubtless every encroachment upon reli- 
gion, of all things the most important, 
ought to be considered as the greatest 
imposition ; and the unmolested exer- 
cise of it, a proportionable blessing. 

“ By religion, I mean an inward, habit- 
ual reverence for, and devotedness to the 
Deity, with such external homage, either 
fublic or private, as the worshifiper be- 
lieves to be most accefitable to Him. Ac- 
cording to this definition, it is impossible 
for human laws to regulate religion with- 


| out destroying it; for they cannot com- 


| pel imqward religious reverence, that be- 
solation and encouragement of the friends | i 


ing altogether mental, and of a spiritual 
nature; nor can they enforce outward 
religious homage, because all such ho- 
mage is either a man’s own choice, and 


| then it is not compelled, or it is repug- 


nant to it, and then it cannot be religious. 
“The laws of England, indeed, do not 
peremptorily inhibit a man from wor- 


shipping God, according to the dictates of 
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LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


his own conscience, nor positively con- 
strain him to violate it, by conforming to 
the religion of the state. But they pun- 
ish him for doing the former, or what 
amounts to the same thing, for omitting 
the latter, and conseguently punish him 
for his religion. For what are the civil 
disqualifications and the privations of 
eertain privileces he thereby incurs, but 
go many punishments? And what else 
is the punishment for not embracing the 
religion of others, but a punishment for 
practising one’s own? With how little 
propriety a nation can boast of its free- 
dom under such restraints on religious li- 
berty, requires no great sagacity to de- 
termine. ‘They affect, it is true, to abhor 
the imputation of intolerance, and ap- 
pland themselves for their pretended tol- 
eration and lenity. contra-distin- 
guished, indeed, from actual prohibition, 
a permission may doubtless be called a 
toleration ; for as a man is permitted to 
enjoy his religion under whatever penal- 
ties or forfeitures, he is certainly tolera- 
ted to enjoy it. Butas far as he pays for 
such enjoyment, by suffering those pen- 
alties and forfeitures, he as certainly does 
not enjoy it freely. On the contrary, he 
is persecuted in the proportion that his 
privilege is so regulated and qualified. 
I call it persecution, because it is harass- 
ing mankind for their principles; and I 
deny that such punishments derive any 
sanction from law. because the consciences 
af men are not the objects of human le- 
gislation. And to trace this stupendous 
insult on the digmty of reason to any 

ther source than the one from which I 
deduced it in the preceding essay, I mean 
the abominable combination of KING- 
CRAFT and FRIEST-CRAFT, (in everlast- 
ing indissoluble league to extirpate liber- 
ty, and erect on its ruins, boundless and 
universal despotism,) would, I believe, 
puzzle the most assiduous enquirer. For 
what business, in the name of common 
sensc, has the magistrate (distinctly and 
singly appointed for our political and 
temporal happiness) with our religion, 
which is to secure cur happiness spirit- 
ual and eternal? And indeed among all 
the absurdities chargeable upon human 
Mature, it never yet entered into the 
thoughts of any one to confer such au- 


thority upon another. The institution ef 
civil society I have pointed out as origi- 
nating from the unbridled rapaciousness 
of individuals, and as a necessary curb to 
prevent that violence and other inconve- 
niences to which men in a state of n#ture 
were exposed. But whoever fancied it a 
violence offered to himself, that another 
should enjoy his opinion? Or who, in 2 
state of nature, ever deemed it an incon- 
venience that every man should choose 
his own religion? Did the free denizens 
of the world, before the monstrous birth 
of friest-craft, aiding by and aided by the 
secular arm, ever worry one another for 
net practising ridiculous rites, or for dis- 
believing things incredible ? Did men in 
their aboriginal condition ever suffer per- 
secution for conscience sake? The most 
frantic enthusiast will not pretend it. 
Why then should the members of society 
be supposed, on their entering into it, to 
have had in contemplation the reforming 
an abuse which never existed? Or why 
are they pretended to have invested the 
magistrate with authority to sway and 
direct their religious sentiments? In re- 
ality, such delegation of power, had it 
ever been made, would be a mere nullity, 
and the compact by which it was ceded, 
altogether nugatory, the rights of con- 
science being immutably fiersonal and ab- 
solutely inalienable, nor can the state or 
community as such have any concern in 
the matter. For in what manner does it 
affect society, which is evidently aid 
solely instituted to prevent personal as- 
sault, the violation of property, and the 
defamation of character ; and hath not 
(these remaining inviolate) any interest 
in the actions of men—how doth it, I say, 
affect society what principles we enter- 
tain in our minds, or in what outward 
form we think it best to pay our adoration 
to God? But to set the absurdity of the 
magistrate’s authority to interfere in mat- 
ters of religion, in the strongest light, I 
would fain know what religion it is that 
he has authority to establish? Has hea 
right toestablish only the true religion, 
or is any religion true because he does not 
establish it? Ifthe former, his trouble is 
as vain as it is arrogant, because the true 
religion, being not of this world, wants 
not the firinces of this worldto sufthor? 
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it; but has in fact either languished or 
been adulterated wherever they meddled 
with it. If the supreme magistrate, as 
such, has authority to establish any reli- 
gion he thinks to be true, and the religion 
so established is therefore right and ought 
to be embraced, it follows, since all su- 
preme magistrates have the same au- 
thority, that all established religions are 
equally right, and ought te be embraced. 
The emperor of China, therefore, having, 
as supreme magistrate in his empire, the 
Same right to establish the precepts of 
Confucius, and the Sultan in his, the im- 
posture of Mahomet, as hath the king of 
Great Britain the doctrine of Christ in 
his dominion, it results from these princi- 
ples, that the religions of Confucius and 
Mahomet are equally true with the doc- 
trine of our blessed Saviour and his apos- 
tles, and equally obligatory upon the re- 
spective subjects of China and Turkey, 
as Christianity is on those within the 
British realm ; a position which, I pre- 
sume, the most zealous advocate for ec- 
clesiastical domination would think it 
blasphemy to avow. 


“The English ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, therefore, is,and all the RELIGIOUS 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE WORLD, are 
manifest violations of the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion. They 
are impudent outrages on common sense, 
in arrogating a power of controlling the 
devotional operations of the mind and 
external acts of divine homage not cogni- 
zale by any human tribunal, and for 
which we are accountable only to the 
Great Searcher of hearts, whose preroga- 
tive it is to judge them. 


“Tn contrast with this spiritual tyranny, 
how beautiful appears our Catholic con- 
stitution in disclaiming all jurisdiction 
over the souls of men, and securing, by a 
law never to be repealed, the voluntary, 
unchecked moral suasion of every indi- 
vidual, and his own sejf-directed inter- 
course with the father of spirits, either 
bu devout retirement, or public worship 
of his own election! How amiable the 
plan of entrenching, with the sanction of 
an ordinance, immutable and irrevocable, 
the sacred rights of conscience, and re- 
nouncing all discrimination between men 


i} on account of their sentiments about the 


| various modes of church government, or 
| the different articles of their faith !” 


ORTHODOLY., 


“ The barbarous execution of Rrpcre,, 
the schoolmaster of Valencia, for suspect- 
ed heresy, and not attending mass, affords 
a new and lamentable proof of the malig- 
nant influence which superstition still 
maintans in Spain. If such acts can be 
committed in the nineteenth century, and 
under a government calling itself ‘apos- 
tolical,’?’ what would have been the con- 
dition of Europe at present, if the Re- 
formation had not broken down the des- 
potism of Rome, and connected reli- 
gion with the progress of civilized senti- 
ments? We cannot calculate upon the 
state of debased subjection in which the 
human mind would now find itself under 
the terrors of a domineering priesthood. 
Had R1Po_e fallen by the violence of a 
solitary fanatic, we would be slow to im 
pute to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Spain a participation inthe guilt; but his 
fate was an act of the Church. His sen- 


tence was judicially pronounced, and his 
execution conducted with all the solemni- 
ties of a religious sacrifice; all the old 
melodramatic display of the Inquisition 
was revived on this occasion ; ‘on the cart 
behind which he walked to the place of 
doom was an empty cask, painted with 
flames, devils, &c. which cask served him 
afterwards for a coffin, in which he was 
buried outside the churchyard. The 
churches by which he passed to the gal- 
lows were all closed, and the saints stuck 
up in the streets covered with black! 
Can we believe such proceedings to be 
the acts of human beings, much less of the 
priests of a divine and merciful religion ! 
And who was the victim of this cruelty ? 
A man who is described to have been ‘a 
most charitable character, giving every 
thing to the poor which he did not abso- 
lutely stand in need of himself; and who, 
at the moment of death, declared that he 
had always lived a good Christian, and 
died the same.’ —The Roman Catholics 
cal] the denial of political power in this 


| country religious persecution. Withoot 
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entering into that question at present, we 
cannot avoid observing, that it is a very 
different thing from the execrable tyranny 
that will not tolerate, even the private ex- 
ercise of the rights of conscience, but drag 
a man to the scaffold for ‘not attending 
mass.’ It would be of more value than 
any argument which the Roman Catholics 
have yet offered to the opponents of‘ eman- 
cipation,’ if they could show, that wherev- 
er their pri¢sthood direct the policy of 
kings or commonwealths, they teach them 
to practise mercy.” ; 


MISCELLANIA. 


The ‘ Holy’ Inquisition.—lt appears 
- from documents that must be deemed au- 
thentic, that this infernal tribunal in Spain, 
during the eighteen years that an infa- 
mous wretch, named Torquemanda, was 
inquisitor general, (to which office he was 
appointed by the most fious pope Sex- 
tus VI. andthe most catholic king Ferdi- 
nand V.) no less than 10,220 persons were 
burnt alive, 6,640 in effigy, and 97,371 
sent to the gallies, or to prison ; all under 
the horrible and blasphemous plea of 
supporting the mild and glorious doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ! The grand totals 
of the priestly murders and persecutions 
_ jn Spain, are as follows: burned alive, 
"34,658, in effigy 18,049, sent to the gal- 
leys, 288,214—besides those that were 
imprisoned, or quietly put to death, in 
dungeons, by starvation or disease for the 
honour of the cross! And these things 
are among the “ancient and venerable” 
institutions that the late governor Morris 
exhorted Spain to “ rejoice” in the resto- 
ration of, in a mild oration, which was lis- 
tened to by a portion, (a little one, only) 
ot the American people, in the mad days 
of party spirit, not many years ago! It 
seems that the ‘oly inquisition’ was first 
completely organized in 1203, by his holi- 
ness pope Innocent III; but it was his 
haliness pope Gregory IV., under whom 
it was authorized more fully to murder 
men, that Christianity might abound! 
There is a great deal of this infamous 
stuff still remaining in the world, and too 


| 


much of a disfosition to employ the fire 
and faggot even among ourselves, for the 
conversion of ‘ infidels.’ ”—Jviles’ Reg. 


“ All our actions are of like nature with 
the root: and the Most High weigheth 
them more skillfully than men can weigh 
them one for another. 

“I believe that One Supreme Bein 
made and supports the world: nor can 
worship any other Deity, without being 
an idolater, and guilty of wickedness. 
Many nations have believed in, and wor- 
shipped a plurality of deities: but I do not 
believe they were therefore all wicked. 
Idolatry is indeed wickedness; but it is 
the thing not the name which is so. Real 
idolatry is to pay that adoration toa crea- 
ro which is known to be due to the true 


“He who professeth to believe One Al- 
mighty Creator, and in his son Jesus 
Christ ; and are yet more intent on the 
honours, profits and friendships of the 
world, than he is in singleness of heart to 
stand faithful in the Christian religion, is 
6n the channel ofido/atry ; while the Gen- 
tile, who under some mistaken opinions, 
is notwithstanding established in the true 
principle of virtue, and humbly adores an 
Almighty Power, may be of that number 
who ‘fear God and work righteousness.” 

Woolman. 


Forgiveness.—“ F orgivenessis the econ- 
omy of the heart. A Christian will find 
it cheaper to pardon than to resent. For- 
giveness saves the expense of anger, the 
cost of hatred, the waste of spirits.” 
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